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this is the human and 
natural hope of every 
man and woman 


OU are sending your child to school and you went there 
yourself once, in order to learn how to get the most 
out of life. That’s a good reason. 


As a matter of plain fact, preparation for a successful life 
is the best and only reason for an education. 

It’s one of the best reasons, too, for owning the new 
Britannica. For the Britannica itself is education far beyond 
the limits of any school curriculum. 


The Britannica is education always serving man, woman 
and child within reading distance of it. It is education, enter- 
taining and authoritative, prepared by the authorities them- 
selves—renowned men and women who are steeped in the 
cultural heritage of the world, but who play a major part in 
the active, progressive life of today. Such men and women 
know the kind of help people need and give it to them 
in the pages of the Britannica. 


Abreast of the times 


Education itself, however, is progressive. You can be edu- 
cated today, and far from educated next year. 

There is no better foundation for an education than the new 
14th Edition of the Britannica; and there is no better way of 
continuing to be educated than by owning and using the 
New Britannica. It keeps you up to date. 


Now is the time to buy it— 


because the Britannica has recently made an unprecedented 
reduction of many dollars from the previous standard price— 
a reduction which brings it within easy reach of everybody. 


Before the new printing went to press, it was found that the 
manufacturers could make substantial economies in the cost of 
paper and binding materials, provided the new printing equaled 
the largest single printing the Britannica ever made. 


Order n.w—the saving goes to you 


These economies, and we say it with absolute truth, we are 
passing over entirely to you. So long as this printing lasts. 
Thousands who have always wanted the Britannica are now 
buying it. And we believe this printing—large as it was—will be 
sold out in a comparatively short time. Frankly, we don’t know 
whether this unusually low price can ever be duplicated again. 


Consequently, you cannot afford to delay. Send at once 
for particulars. Today is the time to get full details about 
the new low prices—the lowest at which it has ever been 


EDUCATORS SAY \ 
| 


Britannica contains ma- 
terial for a very large degree of 
self-education on the part of cny 
individual having access to it. It 
is a surprisingly complete com- 
pendium of knowledge. 

Ernest M. Hopkins 
President, Dartmouth College 


| “From the very beginning of 

school life the seeking mind of a 
child should be in a position to 
| acquire reliable information.This 
he gets in the Britannica, un- 
| questionably.” 


Willis A. Sutton 
Recent Pres.,Nat’1 Education Ass'n 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


The New BRITANNICA help 
you get the most out life 


A NEW COMPACT BOOKCASE 
of mahogany, has been specially designed 
for the 24 volumes. It will meet the require- 
ments of the large or the small room, 


possible to advertise the latest Edition 
the Britannica. 


$5 DOWN and ONLY $5 a month 


Under our Thrift Plan only $5 down is required to! 
the set to your home for immediate use. The bala 
payable in a few monthly instalments of $5 ors 


WHAT YOU GET 


Many people may not realize that the twenty-! 
large volumes carry 35,000,000 words written by 3 
authorities. Richly illustrated with 15,000 pictu 
many in full color, and with 500 maps. All made¢ 
to use by 500,000 separate entries in the index. 


Send for 62-Page FREE Booklet today 
Fill out the corner blank below, mail it to us, ané} 
receive free by return mail a beautiful 
62-page booklet, rich with color plates, 
maps and sample pages. It contains a 
full description of the Britannica, and 
how you can make it your most use- 
ful possession. Send for the large 
booklet today. No obligation. 


Pet eu see 


Wi 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

1 342 Madison Avenuve—New York City Deot. © 

H Please send me, by return mail, without obligation 
62-page illustrated booklet with color plates and maps 

I the new Britannica, and low price offer representing 4 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Registration for Spring Quarter 


in all Schools and Colleges 
March 20, 1932 


New students admitted to day and 
evening classes in the Academic Col- 
leges and the School of Religion 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


Lincoln University 


COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL | 
SEMINARY 


New Modern Dormitory 
Open in September 


Preference Given to Well Prepared 
Students of High Standing 


Application should be made early to insure 
admission. 


Address: 
The President 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY | 
Chester County 


Pennsylvania | 


Morgan College 


(Co-educational) 
Baltimore, Md. 


LOCATION—College town between 
South. 


COURSES—Semester credit system. B.A., B.S., B.S. 
in Education, B.S. in Home Economics, B.S. in 
Industrial Education. Music. 


North and 


ee 


RATING—Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary School of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of Education in 
Maryland,—the Regents of the University of 
New York,—American Medical Association. 


ee 
POLICY—Co-educational. 


SITE—Elighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields. 


DORMITORIES—Equipped and supervised. 


REGISTRATION—1st semester Sept. 19th; second 
semester Feb. 4th. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Six weeks—June 27th. 


oe 


For Information Address: 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Courses leading to the 
following degrees: 


A.B., B.S., Th.B., and 
B.S. in Home Economics | 


For particulars address The Dean 4) 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WURK 
Gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which confront social workers 

in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRDBSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
239 Auburn Avenue, Northeast 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


THE BEST SCHOOL FOR THE 
BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
with a splendid 
NEW DORMITORY 
Unexcelled Divinity School 
Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
YNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 


SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant worth one and one-half million 


For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 
An institution famous within recent years for Its 
emphasis of all sides of manly developments—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A, 
athletics, all live features. 

For information address 


S. H. ARCHER, President 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


TALLAHASSBE, FLORIDA 


Thorough Courses 
Literary, Technical and Industrial 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 
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THE 


RIDGE, MARYLAND 
Junior and Senior High School for Young Men and 
Women with CORRELATED INDUSTRIES 
Splendid location on 200 acre farm overlooking 
Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac. 
Normal and happy family life 


supervision. 
Plenty of out-door recreation, dramatics and other 


student activities. : 
Constant spiritual direction, Opportunity for daily 


Communion. 
Mass on all First Fridays, Special Lenten Devotions. 


Non-Catholics welcomed. 
For terms and further information, address: 
Victor H. Principal 
THE CARDINAL GIBBONS INSTITUTE 
Ridge, Saint Mary’s County, Maryland 


under experienced 


_ CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tax 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondence students. 


198 West 134th St., New York 


Washington Business Institute 
208 West 125th St. New York City 
A professional school of collegiate grade specializing 

in General Business and Secretarial Courses 
Class and Individual Instruction—Day and Evening 

Enter Any Day 
L. Liebling. B.S., B.C.S. in Ed., Director 

Rae Feld, Registrar 
Catalogue on Request 


Now Is the Time to Prepare for Efficient Service 
and Great Financial Rewards! 


New Location - New Building - New Equipment 


—— More Dentists Are Needed —— 
Write for Information 


Department of Dentistry 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


For Information Address: THE DEAN 


No worry about a job or the future when you 


Price $1.00. Send for your copy now. 


A BUSINESS OF a copy of “Enterprises of Merit” and follow 
one 0 52 new actic »y-making plans 
outlined in it. Little ‘Sequined. M. Ss. LAWRENCE 


YOUR OWN 


Banking, ete. 


Written by an expert 


on Business, Finance, 


458 Erie Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please mention Orrortuntity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Edwin Kruse Anderson as Captain Brassbound in “Captain Brasshound’s Conversion” 
Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan-Rose Valley, Pa. (See Survey of the Month) 
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THE halting and ineffectual attempts of 
Europe and America to check the im- 
pending acquisition of Chinese territory by 
Japan would be ludic- 
rous if they were not so 
tragic. History recounts 
few instances where 
there has been so much befuddlement, so 
much insincerity, so many futile and silly 
statements and restatements of policy as has 
characterized the great western nations in 
their efforts to prevent war in the Orient. 
And yet while notes and diplomatic exchan- 
ges are passing back and forth, winged death 
relentlessly pursues terror-stricken women 
and children, and a hundred thousand 
young men engage in wholesale murder. 
If one should seek the reason why the 
so-called Christian nations of the world 
stand aghast but helpless in the presence of 
the conflict in the Far East (none the less 
horrible because it is not yet war), he will 
find it in the archives of their history. There 
is ample precedent for the action of Japan 
in Manchuria and Shanghai. Can they con- 
demn Japan, who divided Africa and pro- 
ceeded to systematically brutalize and ex- 
ploit its helpless native population? Can 
she censure Japan who violated the sover- 
eignty of Haiti and stabilized the govern- 
ment by the extermination of three thou- 
sand peasants with aeroplanes and machine 
guns? Must Japan withdraw from Man- 
churia? Must England withdraw from In- 
dia and Africa, Belgium from the Congo, 
France from Senegal, America from Haiti 
and Nicaragua? Japan has learned her 
lessons well. She has taken a leaf from 
the book of Christian civilization. And even 
if the moral conscience of the civilized 
world should unite in hypocritical condem- 
nation of her ruthless disregard of solemn 
treaties and international agreements, she 
can still pursue her course without trepida- 
tion. 
For the chief concern, apparently, of 
the nations of the world is not in the ethical 


The Way of 


Imperialism 


and moral aspects of her proposed conquest 
of China. Ah no! The chief concern of the 
nations of the world in the Sino-Japanese 
conflict is the possible loss of trade and 
commerce which might result in the event 
of Japanese control of the Pacific. As long 
as their commerce is not in jeopardy the 
great nations of the world will confine their 
protests to diplomatic notes, Japan being as 
she is. But once let the trade of England 
or France or America in the Orient become 
menaced by either Japan or China or Rus- 
sia and we will again witness an appeal to 
Mars. This is the way of western civiliza- 
tion; this is the way of Imperialism. 
N the April issue of Opportunity there 
will be a complete analysis of the early 
returns of the poll conducted by Oppor- 
TUNITY on How the 
How Should The Negro Should Vote by 
Negro Vote? the department of Re- 
search of the National 
Urban League, Ira deA. Reid, Director. 
Preliminary analysis of the returns from 
throughout the country indicates that there 
is a movement away from the traditional 
allegiance to the Republican Party and a 
shift to the Democratic and _ Socialist 
Parties. There is support for the Com- 
munist Party, but so far it is not sufficient 
to indicate a significant movement on the 
part of the Negro to the left. 
VV 
THE Columbia (South Carolina) Record 


of February fourth carries an editorial 
which says in part: 


“The Aiken lynching 
A Belated for all the publicity it 
Admission brought Aiken and South 


Carolina was not suffi- 
cient to prevent in 1932 the repetition of 
the very act that provoked it. Officers in Aiken, 
courageous and valuable officers, can still be 
killed in attempting to do their duty and make 
an arrest. Chief of Police W. A. Hayes, of 
Ellenton, is dead. The Aiken lynching didn’t 


save him.” 


nN 
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The Urban League and the Economic Crisis 


By Evcrene Kincxie Jones 


OR a number of years, the National Urban 
League has closed each year feeling that 
the crowning events of the organization’s ac- 
tivities had occurred during the previous twelve 
months. And we have always looked forward to 
the ensuing year with encouragement (not be- 
cause of the accomplishments which we hoped 
to achieve from the momen- 


times well-nigh criminal neglect of the Negro 
population, exposure of these indignities has 
in every case resulted in improvement in the 
treatment if not a total elimination of discrim- 

ination. 
The well-rounded program of the League 
could not have been more efficiently planned if 
its work of the past twenty- 


tum gathered, but rather) 
because we felt that the vis- 
ion of our founders had been 
made a reality and we had had 
the satisfaction of partici- 
pating in a good year’s work. 

Again, we have the same 
feeling. It seems that we must 
pass through the same men- 
tal state. Nineteen thirty-one 
has been a year of financial 
losses, of mental and physi- 


This article is taken from the 
report of Eugene Kinckle Jones 
on the occasion of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Urban had the 
League, February 10th. 


The complete report which will 
include the work of forty-three for committee service. We 
Urban League branches 
throughout the country will be 
published separately. 

—Tue Eprror. 


one years had been designed- 
ly developed to meet just this 
situation. We had the means 
for finding out the facts. We 
acquaintanceship 
with intelligent, public spir- 
ited Negroes to recommend 


had the records of compe- 
tent, trained and experienced 
colored social workers, many 
of whom had received their 
training on League fellow- 


cal suffering, disproportion- 
ately shared. And real char- 
acter has been tested as never before in the 
memory of any American alive. The Negro, as 
a group in our American life has had the larg- 
est proportion of the unemployed. Under nor- 
mal conditions he represents the poorest of 
any racial or national group in our life. Dur- 
ing the period of depression he has suffered 
physically the most—and yet his voice of pro- 
test as a representative of the lowest economic 
group has been less audible and his spirit has 
probably been the most hopeful. 

The National Urban League, fortunately be- 
gan during the early period of these troub- 
lous times to assemble data on the effect on the 
Negro population of the unemployment wave 
and the extent to which programs of relief were 
extended to it. The League was therefore ready 
and has been active in trying to get for Negroes 
more equitable consideration and representation 
in projects which have been promoted to alle- 
viate conditions. 

The widespread publicity which has been se- 
cured as to the Negro’s plight, the approach 
that has been made to government officials, na- 
tional and local, and the representations which 
have been made to emergency volunteer citizen’s 
committees, as well as to the established agen- 
cies for unemployment relief, have resulted in 
an almost universal inclusion of the Negro in 
adjustment efforts. Although, our reports from 
time to time have indicated striking and some- 


ships, and we had staffs of 
workers available for cooperative activities, to 
be used in efforts to coordinate the relief and 
emergency job placing projected throughout 
the country in the work of amelioration. 

All of these facilities we have placed and are 
still placing at the disposal of central relief 
agencies to help in every way possible to reduce 
to a minimum the suffering of our fellows. 

Early in the year, the Executive Board of 
the National Urban League decided to throw 
the resources of the movement, as far as pos- 
sible, towards alleviating distress during the 
unemployment emergency but at the same time 
to put forth every possible effort to continue 
its normal activities without curtailment. This 
decision was based on the necessity of keeping 
up the morale of the public and of furnishing 
to the young people encouragement in their 
efforts to prepare themselves for life’s work at 
the same time providing for them such whole- 
some recreational facilities and health protec- 
tion services as would keep them physically 
fit. The League also felt that its efforts to cul- 
tivate interracial good-will would be needed as 
never before because of the risk growing out 
of economic necessity and job competition. The 
soundness of this policy has been justified as 
there have been but few cases recorded of acute 
interracial discord. We are convinced that con- 
tinued vigilance, however, is necessary in this 


field. 
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Public Opinion 

Widespread publicity has been secured dur- 
ing the year by the League in the various pha- 
ses of its activities. The daily and weekly press 
and monthly publications have carried many 
releases on the League’s program in general. 
Speakers from the organization have addressed 
the National Conference of Social Work, the 
New Jersey State Conference of Social Work, 
gatherings in churches, colleges and schools and 
interracial meetings in cities in 30 states of 
the Union. 

The League was officially represented in 
President Hoover’s National Housing Confer- 
ence. T. Arnold Hill, Director of Industrial 
Relations, served as Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Social and Economic Factors in Ne- 
gro Housing and with the aid of the Director 
of Research gathered material on Negro home- 
ownership nationally, which furnished part of 
the data used as the basis for discussion in the 
Conference. 


Training of Workers 

Seven fellows were appointed for training in 
social work following a competitive examination 
in which 135 candidates participated. This 
makes a total of fifty-nine fellowships granted 
during the life of the League.* 

The fellows for the present school year are 
as follows: 

Lois Taylor, Connecticut College for Women, as- 
signed to Columbia University on the Ella Sachs Plotz 
Fellowship. 

Sayde Johnson Carter, Miner Normal School and 
Fordham University, assigned to the New York School 
of Social Work, on Joint Urban League-New York 
School of Social Work Fellowship. 

Rosalia Clarke, Virginia Union University, assigned 
to the University of Pittsburgh on Joint Pittsburgh 
Urban League-National Urban League Fellowship. 

Helen E. Cromer, Northwestern University, assigned 
to the New York School of Social Work on the Mary 
C. Walker Fellowship provided by the Women’s Prison 
Association. 

Penrose Goodall, Howard University, assigned to the 
Graduate School for Social Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on fellowship provided by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. 

Charles M. Toms, Kansas University, assigned to 
the New York School of Social Work on fellowship 
provided by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

Julia M. Young, Talladega College, assigned to the 
New York School of Social Work on New York School 
of Social Work scholarship and partial stipend pro- 
vided by the National Urban League. 


* Any one interested in the positions now being held 
by former Fellows of the League can receive this in- 
formation by communicating with the League’s office. 
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The six fellows who completed their training 
in June 1932 are employed as follows: 

(1) Field Secretary of the Essex County, New Jer- 
sey Tuberculosis League. 

(2) Special Worker with the colored group of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Stamford, Connecticut. 

(3) Case Worker with the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, New York City. 

(4) Case Worker with the Provident Association of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

(5) Investigator with The Children’s Home of Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
(6) Case Worker with the Associated Charities of 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Southern Territory 


The Southern Field Director of the League, 
Jesse O. Thomas, has served in the capacity of 
adviser to the development of social service 
programs in many communities whose interest 
in problems among Negroes has been aroused 
to action. He visited Birmingham, Alabama 
and Nashville, Tennessee, in interest of the 
development of local organizations. He sup- 
ervised a survey of the Negroes of Austin, 
Texas, under the auspices of a student’s inter- 
racial council made up of students from the 
University of Texas and Samuel Huston and 
Tillotson Colleges. He organized a campaign 
committee which raised $2,500 towards the es- 
tablishment of a local branch of the Urban 
League in Houston, Texas; served as Chairman 
of a Citizen’s Committee in Atlanta, Georgia, 
under whose auspices an Emergency Relief 
Kitchen was conducted from January 1 to 
April 15 and has served as Chairman of a 
Citizen’s Committee in Atlanta raising $1,000 
to supplement funds provided by the Junior 
Red Cross to build a ward for Negro children 
at the Battlehill Sanatorium. The money raised 
here is to be matched by an appropriation from 
the County Commission. 

Mr. Thomas has also been active as Chair- 
man of a Committee on Civics of the Committee 
on Church Cooperation and is a member of the 
Georgia State Interracial Commission. He has 
promoted the establishment of the first inter- 
racial banking institution in the South—the 
Pioneer Savings Association—a subsidiary of 
the Quaker Association. 

The League’s southern office has served as 
a bureau of information for facts concerning 
Negro life in the South and from this office 
920 news articles have been sent out directly 
to twenty-three newspapers. 


Department of Industrial Relations 


The Department of Industrial Relations, T. 
Arnold Hill, Director, has necessarily devel- 
oped its program during 1931 around the un- 
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Clinie—St. Louis Urban League 
Showing Phase of Annual Negro Health 
Week Campaign 


employment situation. Unemployment among 
Negroes has steadily grown worse since 1929. 
It was estimated at the close of the year that 
the number of unemployed Negro workers ex- 
ceeded 500,000. 

The Department, following up the study 
made late in 1930, made two rather exhaustive 
studies of the situation in 1931—the first is- 
sued in March entitled, “How Unemployment 
Affects Negroes,” embracing sixty-two cities 
and the second, “Unemployment Status of the 
Negro,” issued in December covering one hun- 
dred and six cities. Five thousand copies of 
these reports were widely distributed and _re- 
ceived generous editorial and news comment 
by the press. In the latter report there was a 
section devoted to “the unemployment contacts 
of the affiliated branches of the National Ur- 
ban League,” which gave a record of lending 
workers and office quarters, recruiting volun- 
teers and providing committee service in con- 
nection with the organizations dealing with un- 
employment. 

The League joined with other organizations 
in requesting President Hoover to appoint a 
Negro as a member of his Organization on Un- 
employment Relief and as a result, John W. 
Davis, a colored member of the National Urban 
League’s Executive Board, was appointed a 
member of the Committee on Administration of 
Relief. The League’s Industrial Department has 


cooperated with Mr. Davis by supp! ving 
him with data to assist him in his «om. 
mittee responsibilities. 

The League’s regular information ser- 
vice on employment conditions among Ne- 
groes was continued through corresp:nd- 
ence with fifty-four Industrial Associates 
as well as through local Leagues so as to 
keep the Industrial Department inforined 
as to changes industrially in the occupa- 
tional status of the Negro. 

The second annual Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaign was sponsored by the 
Department from April 19 to 26 in forty- 
five cities and in educational institutions 
throughout the country. The purpose of 
the campaign was to stimulate an appre- 
ciation of the availability of dependable 
Negro labor and to instruct Negroes in 
the vocational opportunities available un- 
der normal conditions and on the import- 
ance of thorough vocational preparation 
to regain positions in industry after the 


depression ends. 

In connection with the campaign there were 
public meetings at city clubs, churches, public 
and private halls, private homes, school build- 
ings, lodge rooms, hotels, community houses, 
public libraries, Y. M. C. A. and Y .W. C. A. 
buildings—wherever audiences could be gotten 
together. In order to acquaint white students— 
future leaders in public affairs—with the prob- 
lem, addresses were delivered to students in 
such institutions as Akron University, Univers- 
ity of Minnesota, Hamlin College, Carleton Col- 
lege, Temple University, Pennsylvania College 
for Women, University of Pittsburgh and Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

Special literature was prepared and widely 
distributed on “Vocational Mindedness,” “My 
Vocation,” “Choosing a Vocation,” “Negro 
Workers,” “After Graduation—What?” 

Editorial comment appeared in such daily 
papers as “The Albany Evening News,” Chica- 
go Daily News,” the “Indianapolis (Indiana) 
Star,” the “Louisiana Courier-Journal” and 
the “Minneapolis National.” Radio talks were 
delivered on seventeen different occasions over 
such important stations as WJZ and WRNY, 
New York; KDKA, Pittsburgh; WRVA, Rich- 
mond, and WIL, St. Louis. Prominent white 
and colored speakers volunteered their service 
in making these addresses. 

In addition to the above, cooperation was 
generously given by many organizations and 
interviews were held with employers in all of 
the cities cooperating, and many high school 
principals and college professors presented 
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facts from the literature to their student as- 
semblies. 

‘The Department has sought throughout the 
year to develop vocational guidance service 
in many institutions which have felt the need 
of such constructive work among students. 

Mr. Hill has cooperated with Dr. Franklin 
J. Keller, Chairman of the Vocational Survey 
Commission of the New York City Board of 
Education, in planning for a special study of 
vocational opportunities available to colored 
youth in New York City. This study is being 
made in connection with a city-wide study of 
this nature under auspices of the Board of 
Education. 

The Department furnished lists of civic 
workers and school teachers who have attended 
the conference leading up to the project and 
advised on the selection of the members of the 
teaching staff who are now engaged in the 
actual field responsibilities. In connection with 
efforts in New York City to speed up efficient 
unemployment relief and emergency job acti- 
vities, the Department made a study of colored 
case workers employed in family relief organ- 
izations in the largest cities throughout the 
country and used the material successfully as 
a basis for insisting on the employment of an 
adequate, trained group of Negro workers in 
both the municipal and privately maintained 
emergency relief work. 

Department of Research 

The Research Department is fundamental to 
the successful operation of the League’s pro 
gram, the underlying 
principle of which is ac- 
tion based on a thorough 
understanding of facts in 
any given. situation. 
Although from the 
League’s beginning over 
twenty-one years ago, 
investigations have been 
made preliminary to in- 
augurating any practical 
program, the Depart- 
ment of Research has 
been conducted as a sep- 
arate activity for eleven 
years. 

Three major projects 
were conducted in 1931 
to add to the twenty- 
five already completed by 
the Research Depart- 
ment: The first was a 
study of the relationship 
of the Negro Welfare 
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Association (‘The Cleveland Urban League) 
to the community with recommendations for 
its future program. This study was un- 
dertaken in cooperation with the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation. The second project was 
a study of the Negro population of Troy, New 
York (“Trojans of Color”) for the Presbytery 
of that city. The colored Presbyterian Church 
of Troy had been in existence ninety-nine years 
but the Presbytery wanted to do a constructive 
piece of welfare work and _ requested the 
League’s services in analyzing the community 
and making recommendations for action. The 
third undertaking was a study of the social and 
economic status of the Negro population of the 
State of New Jersey, conducted under the au- 
spices of the New Jersey Conference of Social 
Work and the State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies. Mr. Reid directed the field 
activities in connection with this study which 
really comprised forty-two separate surveys 
in as many communities for the purpose of se- 
curing bases on which these communities might 
formulate social service programs to improve 
the social and economic conditions of the Ne- 
groes in these areas. 

This survey—a report of its findings will be 
published during the spring of 1932—covered 
at least one community in every county of the 
State and will unquestionably be the most com- 
prehensive social analysis of a state’s Negro 
population ever undertaken. 

During the vear the Department issued a 


containing an analysis of Urban 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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The First American Negro 
Literary Movement 


ODAY there is a great wave of interest in 
and appreciation of Negro literature sweep- 
ing the country. Negro poets are widely pub- 
lished and read and Negro novelists receive 
general acclaim, but this situation is a distinct 
novelty. Thirty years ago Charles W. Ches- 
nutt, considered America’s first Negro novelist, 
published his earliest work, and he has since 
written that at that time “no American colored 
writer had ever secured critical recognition 
except Paul Laurence Dunbar, who had won 
his laurels as a poet. Phillis Wheatley, a 
Colonial poet, had gained recognition largely 
because she was a slave and born in Africa.” 
With these two exceptions, what other work 
had been done by Negroes? Mr. Chesnutt was 
not familiar with the work of a group of Negro 
writers who worked, of all times and places, 
in Louisiana and New Orleans before the Civil 
War. This little group of literati not only 
wrote; they also published what they wrote. 
They turned out the first magazine of Negro 
literature ever published in America, and the 
first anthology of American Negro verse ever 
published. Today their work has been almost 
forgotten, but although they founded no perma- 
nent school of literature, and although their 
work was spiritually closer to France than to 
the United States, this group of New Orleans 
writers marked an important step forward in 
Negro cultural history in America. 

To understand how this group developed it 
is necessary to know the peculiar economic and 
social system which had grown up in Louisiana. 
In 1712 there were only twenty Negroes in the 
whole colony, and the increase in their number 
was small until 1719, a year after New Orleans 
was founded, when the first large shipment of 
slaves was brought in and sold to the French 
colonists in Louisiana. The idea proved popu- 
lar, and slaves continued to be imported in vast 
numbers. 

In spite of the fact that from 1724 on the 
marriage of whites and Negroes was forbidden, 
and that it was declared a crime for a free man 
of either color to cohabit with a slave, mis- 
cegenation was a commonplace occurrence. 
Women were scarce in Louisiana as in all new 
colonies, and although the French government 


By Cuartes Hamuin Goop 


made efforts to fill the need, the demand con- 
tinued greater than the supply. At first wornen 
of the streets, from the prisons, and from the 
hospitals, were brought to the new world as 
mates for the pioneers, and later more respect- 
able girls were induced to make the voyage in 
the hope of finding a husband and a home in 
New France. But the Negro slave girls con- 
tinued plentiful and attractive. 

Those who were taken as mistresses by 
white men were almost always freed, and there 
developed in Louisiana and New Orleans a class 
of extremely beautiful and generally wealthy 
octoroon women, whose charms for the French 
and later the Spanish colonists were consider- 
able. In 1786 these women had come to such 
prominence that the Spanish Governor, Don 
Estavan Miro, attempted to control their ac- 
tivities by forbidding them the privilege of wear- 
ing jewels and feathers in their hair. They 
were limited to the simple bandanna headress, 
which they proceeded to make as elaborate and 
gorgeous as possible, far outdoing in beauty 
any of the jeweled headgear permitted the white 
women. The Governor gave as a reason for 
his order the notorious idleness, extravagance 
and libertinism of the free octoroons, who he 
said had become a public scandal. 

The octoroons of Louisiana grew yearly more 
beautiful and attractive, and improved in these 
qualities from generation to generation. Nat- 
urally, only the most handsome were selected 
as mistresses by the wealthy colonists, and the 
result was unconscious selective breeding of 
beauty. The number of these women was ma- 
terially increased in 1809 when war between 
France and Spain caused an influx to Louisiana 
of nearly two thousand slaves and free people 
of color from Cuba, a haven for French colon- 
ials ever since the insurrection of the 1790's 
in the French West Indies. Among the new- 
comers were large numbers of octoroon women, 
who achieved great popularity among the men 
of New Orleans and earned for themselves the 
title of “the Sirens.” 


The Sirens and their sisters occupied a posi- 
tion in society comparable only to that of the 
hetaerae of old Greece. They were great fa- 
vorites among the whites, whose mistresses they 
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ysually were, but the drastic laws against in- 
termarriage as well as the stern caste prejudice 
of the day made legal marriage a practical im- 
possibility. ‘The women had their own social 
organization and their own amusements, chief 
among them the famous quadroon balls held in 
the old Salle d’Orleans, now used as a convent 
dwelling for Negro nuns. 

Many of the men who engaged in liaisons with 
the beautiful black women became more than 
ordinarily fond of their mistresses and of the 
children of these unions. ‘This was particularly 
true of the French residents of New Orleans. 
Many wealthy men died leaving their estates 
and their fortunes to the children of illegitimate 
unions. From this practice there developed an 
entirely new class of 
wealthy families among 
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turning home, and it was this class of wealthy 
dilettantes who were responsible for what may 
safely be called the first distinctively literary 
movement among American Negroes. 

Arnold Lanusse, born in New Orleans in 1812 
and educated in Paris at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, was the leader of this movement. He 
returned to New Orleans after his school days, 
although he kept in close touch with France 
throughout his life by correspondence and fre- 
quent visits there. He was an internationalist 
to such a degree that during the Civil War he 
found it difficult to decide definitely to which 
side his loyalty belonged. He was principal of 
a school for colored children in New Orleans. 
the Institute Catholique des Orphelins Indi- 


was violently pro-Negro 


the gens de couleur libres, 
known as cordons bleus 
or blue ribbons. Many of 
these owned vast planta- 
tions and slaves of their 
own. The wealth of the 
cordons bleus living in 
New Orleans alone was 
estimated just before the 
Civil War as amounting 
to more than fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The education of the 
children of such families 
was more than a prob- 
lem. Teaching slaves was 
a serious criminal of- 
fense, and although the 
instruction of free people 
of color was not forbid- 
den, it was strongly 
frowned upon as tending 
towards uprisings and 
revolutions. Only a very 
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he was at the same time 
so staunch a Southerner 
that during the Civil 
War he refused to fly the 
Union flag over his 
school even when com- 
manded to do so by Gen- 
eral Butler of the Union 
forces. At the same time 
Lanusse was bitterly op- 
posed to the attitude of 
the Southerners toward 
his own race, and after 
the war he advocated the 
emigration to Mexico of 
all Negroes in Louisiana. 

Lanusse found New 
Orleans a drab contrast 
to Paris when he first re- 
turned to America after 
his school days. Accus- 
tomed to riding in state 
to the theatre and to oc- 
cupying the expensive 


gents, and although he 


few of the white French- 
men were willing to un- 
dertake the social stigma of teaching the chil- 
dren of the wealthy colored families, and al- 
most no colored men were qualified for the work. 
As a result, the children of the cordons bleus 
were frequently sent to the finest French uni- 
versities, where they were accepted on a basis 
of perfect social equality by their European 
classmates. From such an enlightened atmos- 
phere to return to the race segregation and 
virtual ostracism of their lives in New Orleans 
was a tragedy for these highly educated young 
men of means. Naturally those who had had 
this experience were drawn together after re- 


seats to which his pocket- 
book entitled him, he 
found that in New Orleans he was limited to 
traveling in a black-starred mule car reserved 
for Negroes and to sitting in the highest gal- 
lery at the playhouse. He turned for sympathy, 
understanding, and self-expression to those of 
his race who were placed in his own predicament. 
A little group gathered around him, meeting oc- 
casionally to read aloud, and discuss the current 
literary trends. From time to time one of the 
group offered something of his own composition, 
and gradually the idea came to Lanusse of 
putting into permanent form the work which 
he and his friends were capable of producing in 
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an era of slavery and cultural repression for 
their people. 

The idea of an American Negro publishing his 
own poetry was revolutionary, but proven pos- 
sible. J. L. Marciacq, a French teacher with a 
school for colored children at Union and Love 
Streets in New Orleans, encouraged Lanusse 
in his revolutionary idea, and in 1843 Marciacq 

was responsible for the establishment of a tiny 
magazine published in French, to carry the 
works of the Negro literati of New Orleans. The 
magazine was known as L’Album Litteraire, 
Journal des Jeunes Gens, amateurs de Littera- 
ture, or Literary Album, Journal of Young 
People, amateurs of Literature, a weighty title 
for so small a periodical as it was: It contained 
poems, short stories, and editorials, all written 
by the Negro intellectual group centering about 
Lanusse and sponsored by Marciacq. There 
was a distinct, but hidden, radical atmosphere 
about the entire publication, and advice was 
given young readers to assert their rights and 
those of their race. Armand Lanusse contrib- 
uted among other items a highly melodramatic 
tale, Une Mariage de Conscience, the story of 
a beautiful quadroon tricked through a mock 
marriage into becoming the mistress of a wicked 
white man. Deserted by her villainous betrayer 
who was marrying a woman of his own race, the 
poor colored girl threw herself beneath the 
wheels of his carriage to be crushed to death. 

Probably not more than six issues of the 
Literary Album appeared. Only three numbers 
are known to exist today. They all belong to 
Edward Larocque Tinker, a distinguished col- 
lector of Franco-American material, who re- 
cently wrote an account of this almost unknown 
but highly important New Orleans publication. 

The Literary Album was the first organ of 
any sort for the publishing of the writing of 
the colored men of Louisiana. From it sprang 
the idea of editing an anthology of poetry by 
the local literary group. The idea appealed 
to Lanusse, and he began serious work in this 
direction. Finally he compiled a collection of 
eighty-seven poems in French written by seven- 
teen free men of color, including himself, all 
born in New Orleans. Jean Boise, Bowers, 
Desormes Dauphin, M. F. Liotau, and Manuel 
Sylva were among the contributors of whom 
nothing is known. Some of the others have 
been identified for us at least slightly. 

Numa Lanusse, one of these, is known only 
as a brother of Armand Lanusse, editor of the 
anthology. Valcour B was educated in 
France and had a thorough knowledge of Latin 
and Greek. Another contributor, Nicol Riquet, 
was a cigar-maker by trade. Nelson Desbrosses 
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later became a most successful medium, a upil 
of the famous Valmour. Joanni Questi was , 
teacher of Spanish, French, and English, «nd jt 
is specially recorded of him that he wore « top 
hat. Louis Boise contributed some vers:s to 
the volume although he had not learned to read 
or write until he was twenty. Chiefly know 
as a politician in Reconstruction days, August 
Populus, another contributor, was a mason by 
trade at the time the anthology appeared. I ater 
he made a fortune speculating in state warrants 
with information furnished him by the carpet 
bag state treasurer. Michel St. Pierre, known 
as “Le Bayard creole,” was a fencing master 
when he did not write poetry. 

Three of the contributors to the Lanusse 
anthology, P. Dalcour, Victor Sejour, and Ca- 
mille Thierry, finally left Louisiana for France, 
where they became satellites of the literary 
world of the day, in two cases gaining literary 
distinction for themselves. Camille Thierry was 
the son of a Bordeaux Frenchman and a beauti- 
ful New Orleans octoroon. He was born in 1814, 
and is credited with having been the most ac- 
complished poet of his group. His works were 
collected into a little volume called Les Vaga- 
bondes, published at Bordeaux in 1874 the year 
before he died. His brother was a distiller and 
wholesale liquor dealer of New Orleans, who 
once said of Camille Thierry’s poetry, “My 
brother puts spirit in verses, but I, I put it in 
barrels.” 

Better known, though as a dramatist rather 
than a poet, was Victor Sejour. In 1836 he 
was sent to Paris to complete his education, and 
he remained there afterward. Between 1844 and 
his death in 1874 twenty-one of his plays were 
produced in Paris. They were written in the 
bombastic style of the Romantic movement 
which had then swept all French literature be- 
fore it. Sejour was popular and everyone in 
Paris attended the opening of his plays. His 
chief idiosyncrasy was the rewriting and re- 
vising of his plays up to the very moment of 
their performance and even during the perform- 
ance. He frequently handed the actors scrib- 
bled bits of paper indicating changes in their 
lines, just as the actors were walking on the 
stage. At the first production of his five act 
play Fils de la Nuit, he carried this so far as to 
rewrite the entire last act during the perform- 
ance and to rehearse it during the intermission 
following the fourth act. 

Lanusse selected the material for his New 
Orleans anthology from the works of these men 
and from his own collection. He chose eight- 
een of his own poems, fourteen by Camille Thi- 
erry, and lesser numbers by the others. The 
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anthology was called Les Cenelles, or Holly 
Berries, because the berries of the title and the 
poems of the contents were both of native and 
modest growth. Les Cenelles appeared in 1845, 
in a highly decorated and lavishly embellished 
typographic form. Each poem had its title set 
in an elaborate type design, with many curlicues 
and fillets. There were individual tailpieces and 
appropriate illustrations for each poem, a bon- 
net for Son Chapeau et Schall, and a wine bar- 
rel for verses dedicated aux francs amis. 

Although the volume was considered strictly 
indigenous by its editor, the poetry was actu- 
ally French in inspiration and flavor as well as 
in language. It was not bad poetry, but neither 
was it good. Self-conscious pedantry and 
grandiose floridity fairly tumbled over one an- 
other in the lines of Les Cenelles. 

There was nowhere in the book a direct state- 
ment as to the color or race of its authors, but 
in the preface Lanusse said: 


“One begins to realize that, in whatever po- 
sition we are placed, a good education is a pro- 
tective covering against which the darts 
launched at us by scorn or calumny are dulled. 

“It is therefore with a feeling full of pride 
that we see increase every day the number of 
those among us who now traverse with firm feet 
the so difficult road of science and art, each one 
in the direction in which he feels drawn.” 

Lanusse wrote the dedication as well as the 
preface, and with a gallant flourish he directed 
the book “Au Beau Sexe Louisianais :” 

Veuillez bien accepter ces modestes Cenelles 
Que notre coeur vous offre avec sincerite; 
Qu’un seul regard tombe de vos chastes pru- 


nelles 
Leur tienne lieu de gloire et d@immortalite. 


vein. 
began: 


For C. C. 
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By no means all of the verse was in this light 
One poem was entitled Le Suicide. It 


La vie est un affreux rivage; 
On craint trop d’en quitter le bord: 
Frele esquif battu par Vorage 
Dois-je palir devant la mort? 

Others were intended to be sung, or at least 
were written to musical rhythm as in the Couwp- 
lets Chantes a Une Noce, which were to the air 
of a song known as Epingle heureuse et chere. 
The Couplets had a pleasant swing to them: 


Combien du mariage 

Jaime la douce loi! 

Et chacun je le gage 

Le dira comme moi. 

Quand l'amour se partage 
Entre deux coeurs heureua, 
Combien du mariage 

On desire les noeuds! 


Mr. Tinker has said of Les Cenelles, “This 
pathetic little book is important, not on ac- 
count of its literary style or the ideas it con- 
tains (both lack distinction) but for the reason 
that it achieved existence at all. Its real mean- 
ing lies in the fact that it is the first anthology 
of Negro verse ever published in Louisiana, pos- 
sibly in the United States, and as such, it be- 
comes a significant milestone in the Negro’s 
long road toward education.” 

After the anthology appeared in 1845 the 
group which produced it broke up. At least it 
failed to produce anything further as a group 
and in New Orleans. But Lanusse and his 
friends deserve more than passing notice for 
the work they did. In the dark ages of slavery 
their work foreshadowed the Negro cultural re- 
vival of today. 


By 


v 
OME ears are dulled by passion, 
And some are dulled by pride, 
Each in his little fashion 
Would thrust your song aside... . 


Because your skin is black, 
You give from fires that burn you 
Warmth for those that lack. 


Barred out by those who spurn you 


Judged by white skins and faces 
And minds that reckon wrong, 
In the combat of the races 
Your weapon is a song... . 


O fragile dream-like spear! 
O faltering advance! 

Assail the white man’s ear 
With your airy lance... . 
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The Prophetess of Eutaw 


By Cart Carmer 


ANCY VAUGHN said that her story would 
be written into a book, the Lord had told 
Now that it appears in print the least 


her so. 
of her prophecies finds fulfillment. 

The first time that I 
saw her Aunt Nancy was 
seventy-five years old, 
but she was slim and 
straight — standing in 
her cabin door in her 
starched white prophet- 
robes. She clasped my 
hand firmly and _ she 
looked into my eyes and 
spoke with the assurance 
and simplicity of all true 
prophets. The Lord, she 
said, had told her I was 
coming. 

The Lord had begun 
speaking to Nancy 
Vaughn more than sixty 
years before our meet- 
ing. Her mother, who 
had belonged to Colonel 
Irving in Greensboro, 
had not believed the 
story that little Nancy 
heard a voice when there 
were no people around. 
So Nancy went on hear- 
ing the voice and not 
telling anybody about it 
for many years. Indeed 
she was a grown woman 
before she knew it was 
the Lord’s voice and un- 
derstood what it was 
saying: Then she heard 
it distinctly: 

“Dress yourself in a white robe,” said the 
Lord, “I’ll tell you how to make it; and go tell 
the Pope I say his time is nigh.” 

“T’]l go, Lord,” said Nancy, “but I was born 
in slave times and all I been doin’ since the war 
is a little washin’ for the white folks here in 
Eutaw, and I ain’t got no money.” 

“You go and see Sister Jane about that,” 
said the Lord. 

So Nancy made herself a white robe accord- 
ing to what the Lord told her and she walked 
over to see Sister Jane. 


The Prophetess of Eutaw 


“Sis Jane,” said Nancy, “the Lord to!’ me 
to dress this way and go tell the Pope his time 
is nigh. I tol’ him I ain’t got no money and he 
say, ‘You go see Sister Jane about that’.” 

“Well,” said Sister 
Jane, “if the Lord say 
so, must be so. This is 
my house and land and 
maybe we can get enough 
money from it somehow.” 

* 

Sister Jane got six hun- 
dred dollars for a mort- 
gage on her place and 
she made herself a white 
robe and she and Aunt 
Nancy went to Rome. 
They took a steam-boat 
from Mobile and then a 
train. 

“We got a ‘terpreter 
when we got to the city 
of Rome” Nancy said, 
“and he took us to the 
Pope. ‘Course the Pope 
didn’t speak nothin’ but 
Latin an’ all we could 
speak was English, so 
the ‘terpreter had to tell 
him what I said. First 
we kneeled down and then 
the Pope come in an’ I 
riz up an’ I said, ‘Pope 
you ain’t been rulin’ 
right an’ your time is 
nigh.” 

“The ‘terpreter tol’ 
him what I said and then 
the Pope said somethin’ 
in Latin, I never did 
know what it was. Then we went away from 
there an’ took a steam-boat an’ went to Jerusa- 
lem an’ Japan an’ come home. An’ by the time 
we got back to Eutaw the Pope was dead. An’ 
the trip cost the Lord just seven hundred an’ 
eighty-eight dollars.” 

Neither Aunt Nancy nor Sister Jane ever 
elaborated on the details of their trip so far as 
I know. This is the story of their journey as 
they have told it to me again and again and as 
they have told it to many others. The facts of 
it have been authenticated. 
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When Aunt Nancy and Sister Jane came 
back to the Black Belt, Sister Jane went on 
with her washing and ironing and planting. 
She never got her land back. It was sold when 
the mortgage came due. But Aunt Nancy 
heard the Lord’s voice plainly again. He spoke 
to her deep down in her heart and told her to 
go to Birmingham and tell the folks there that 
they were wicked and a great trouble was com- 
ing to destroy them. 

A big crowd gathered in 18th Street while 
the black woman in the white robe was prophe- 
cying destruction. Aunt Nancy spoke calmly 
and certainly, and fear came upon her hearers. 
Then a policeman forced his way through the 
people and arrested her. 

“They put me in jail, honey. Throngin’ the 
streets was the charge. I tol’ ’em one woman 
couldn’t throng the streets but they put me in 
jail anyhow. An’ I tol’ ’em, if’n you don’t let 
me out of this here a big wind’!l come, bigger’n 
the tornado that blew the year the stars fell, 
an’ it’ll blow the city of Birmingham down. 
Then in a little while a black cloud come up. It 
looked like a storm, an’ a man come with some 
keys an’ said he wasn’t goin’ to take no chances 
an’ he let me out.” 

* 


After the Birmingham prophecy Nancy 
Vaughn wandered the dusty road of the Black 
Belt, barefoot, white robed. She stopped at 
roadside cabins to foretell dire events. She 
preached against the wicked in the streets of 
the towns—and the jail doors of Demopolis and 
Greensboro and Uniontown opened to receive 
her. When she needed food or clothes she en- 
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tered white folks’ stores and told their owners, 
“The Lord say to give me this.” Usually, since 
her needs were modest, the suggestion was 
enough. People laughed at her and made fun 
of her prophecies but they were afraid of her, 
too. Once a storekeeper replied, “Then tell the 
Lord to send me a dollar for it,” but her dig- 
nity and her concern over what she considered 
a sacrilege broke down his resistance. 

I saw Aunt Nancy for the last time at the 
end of a hot Alabama summer day. Her weath- 
ered cabin was a golden brown in the mellow 
light. The white robe stood out against it in 
sharp relief. 

“T tell you, chile, somethin’ terrible goin’ hap- 
pen. I don’t jest know what ’tis, but hit’s goin’ 
to be somethin’ awful. So take care of your- 
self an’ behave yourself an’ the Lord bless yuh, 
honey.” 

She opened her door, standing before the 
dark interior of the cabin. Her robe was a sil- 
ver glimmer in the blackness within when I left 
her. 

Now the news has come that Aunt Nancy 
Vaughn is dead. White folks write me that they 
miss her on the Black Belt roads, miss her calm 
sure voice, her oddly worded prophecies. Her 
death, they tell me, was as strange as her life. 
It is something from which to make a religious 
legend. Had she been a white woman of another 
age she might already be destined for saint- 
hood. The white robe, symbol of her devoted 
life, became a terrible winding sheet. It caught 
against her stove one night and Nancy Vaughn 
left the world she had admonished in a pillar of 
flame. 


Sonnet 


By Hevene Jounson 


OUR dark head lies complacent on my breast. Therefore, think me not utterly so blind 


Your lovely mouth is satiate. I fear 


You know me far too well. Your childlike rest 


Reflects my placid constancy too clear. 

Of late even my thoughts are not my own. 
You hum the tune I’m humming in my mind. 
You know me thoroughly, flesh to the bone. 


That I heed not that you have been untrue, 
That soon you will forsake me, leave me bare, 
Will pity me for ever trusting you, 

The while you learn that other arms are fair. 
But what avails it to foretell the end? 
Wisdom may caution, but it will not mend. 
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E. Simms Campbell — Caricaturist 


By Evmer A. Carrer 


i i 2 e Con 


66] DO not like the covers on Oprortruntry,” 

the letter said. “I am sending you a cover 
per your request and I should like to do twelve 
for you. You needn’t pay me a cent until the 
end of the year and then if your news stand 
sales have not increased you owe me nothing; 
if they have, then pay me $ .” The editor 
was taken back a little by the letter and its 
sharp criticism, although he admired the note 
of assurance in it. Looking at the drawing be- 
fore him he was half way convinced that the 
self confidence of the writer and artist was 
based on real ability. And yet he deemed it ad- 
visable to answer in kind, to meet the challenge 
with another challenge. And so he wrote, “I 
know that you have reached a high place in the 
commercial art field in St. Louis and I also 
know that you were awarded the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch Prize for your excellent black and 
white study, The Tornado, but if you are as 
good as you think you are, and as I think you 
are, you will come to New York where the com- 
petition is ‘hot’. If you can draw, you should 
be able to draw not only for Oprortrniry, but 
for “Life,” “Judge,” and other magazines.” A 
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month passed—no reply—two months, stil! no 
reply. And then, one afternoon a young tan 
came into the office. 

He was of medium height, of unblemis|ied 
brown skin, with frank, open counten- 
ance and a disarming smile. About him was an 
air of confidence. He lost no time. “I am 
E. Simms Campbell,” he said, “from St. Louis. 
I decided to answer your letter in person. Here 
I am in New York.” 

The editor had visions of countless young 
talented Negroes who had come to New York, 
just as confident, just as eager, Just as ambi- 
tious as Campbell. He had seen them arrive. 
He had seen some of them depart dejected, 
disheartened, beaten by relentless competition 
and the color line. He became a little alarmed. 
After all, he thought, he was in part responsible 
for Campbell’s decision to come to New York. 

“Your job in St. Louis?” the editor asked. 
“Were you working?” 

“Yes, [ quit.” There was finality in his voice. 
“I had been working for the Triad Studios but 
I decided to try New York.” 

There was no need of discussion. Youth will 
have its way. And so the editor merely said, “It 
won’t be easy here. But I believe you will make 
it if vou have the heart.” 

“I'll make it,” came the reply and he was 
gone. 

The first month in New York Campbell spent 
looking for a job. It was a new experience for 
him. In St. Louis, where he was born, he had 
worked in the Triad Studios, one of the largest 
commercial art studios in the Middle West. His 
earnings were more than most young men of 
twenty-one vears of age even dream of earning 
and his job was secure. But always he had a 
persistent yearning to do magazine illustra- 
tions, covers, cartoons, caricatures. In the year 
he had spent at Chicago University he had been 
on the staff of the “Phoenix,” a humorous pub- 
lication. While a student in the Chicago Art 
Institute he had participated in the creation 
of a short lived “College Comics,” a magazine 
in which he did many drawings under various 
pseudonyms. He acted as art editor of the 
single issue of “Reflexus Magazine.” And it 
was the collapse of his dreams of magazine 
work in Chicago which finally prompted him 
to return to his home in St. Louis. 

St. Louis, as far as the Negro is concerned, 
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is a southern city. The traditions of the South 
did not admit of a Negro commercial artist. 
And failing to find employment in his field 
Campbell sought and found a job on a dining 
car as a waiter. Work on a dining car is ex- 
haustive. It requires an even temper and tre- 
mendous energy. The apparently unperturbed 
and smiling waiter is often ready to drop, but 
he must keep on going as long as a passenger 
remains to be served. And the passengers rep- 
resent every type of individual—the particular, 
the finicky, the nervous, the downright mean, 
and the frustrated slave driver—a throwback 
to slavery. Of his experience on the diners 
Campbell merely says, “I was a good waiter.” 
Between meals he spent his time drawing— 
making caricatures of the passengers, the wait- 
ers, the steward. On his return trips to St. 
Louis he took his drawings to the various 
studios. Finally he was able to show his work 
to J. P. Sauerwein, manager of the Triad 
Studios. Sauerwein was impressed and _ hired 
him. And until Campbell resigned Sauerwein 
was not only his boss but his friend, advising 
him, teaching him the advertising game from 
the inside. 


After a month of pounding the pavements 
Campbell found a job in a New York advertis- 
ing studio. Compared to the job he had left in 
St. Louis it was insignificant. In his new job he 
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received a salary just one-eighth of what he 
earned in St. Louis. But it was a job and he 
stuck to it. At the same time he entered the 
Academy of Design, hoping to gain increased 
technical knowledge. Meanwhile in the interim 
he tried the offices of the various publications. 
They were usually crowded with aspiring art- 
ists, and as a rule he, with the rest, was dis- 
missed courteously and informed that none of 
his drawings was acceptable to the editor. 

He went on in this way for about a year, ap- 
parently making little progress. At the end of 
his first year he was no nearer to the realiza- 
tion of his dream than when he was working in 
St. Louis. During this period there came a 
temptation to return to the Triad Studios in 
the form of a telegram from his friend and 
former boss, Sauerwein. Campbell, after all, is 
a very young man. The difference in his earn- 
ings in St. Louis and New York irked him not a 
little. Once more he came to the editor. “I 
haven’t made it yet,” he said. “And today I re- 
ceived this wire.” He handed a familiarly yellow 
telegram to the editor. It was an invitation to 
return to the Triad Studios at an even higher 
salary. The editor perforce was silent. Why 
should he stay? “I have decided,” said Camp- 
bell, breaking in on the editor’s thoughts, “I 
have decided—to stick it out in New York.” 
The editor was relieved. That’s what he wanted 
to say but he didn’t dare. 

And then soon after, Campbell met Ed Gra- 
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ham. Of Graham, he says: “I have never 
seen his like before, black or white.” And one 
is forced to agree when one considers the part 
Ed Graham played in Campbell’s subsequent 
career. They had been friends in their school 
days in Chicago, had worked together on the 
“Phoenix.” But Graham had come on to New 
York and after a struggle had become one of 
America’s outstanding cartoonists and carica- 
turists. A regular contributor to the humorous 
magazines, he knew the editors and they knew 
him. Campbell showed him some of his work. 
And without hesitation, he said—*I will take 
you around. This stuff is good.” 

It is not often a Negro boy meets a white 
boy like Ed Graham. But after all, the story 
of the Negro in America is largely the story 
of exceptional Negroes and exceptional whites. 
With Graham’s guidance Campbell was able to 
show his work to the editors and to make his 
first sales. One need not minimize the fine spirit 
of Graham, but if Campbell’s work had not 
possessed a high degree of merit it is doubtful 
if even his first sale would have been made. 

Since then and for the past two and a half 
years the sprawling signature E. Simms Camp- 
bell has become familiar to a vast number who 
eagerly read America’s humorous magazines. 
Covers and caricatures for “Life,” “Judge,” 
“Hooey,” caricatures for “Ballyhoo,” The 
“Saturday Evening Post,” “College Humor,” 
“Chicagoan.” His fine black and white illustra- 
tions for Jack Kofoed’s ‘Great Dramas in 
Sport’ which have been running in “Life,” in- 
dicate that Campbell’s talent is not confined 
to caricatures and cartoons. And his black and 
white studies in Oprortruniry are strikingly 
original, realistic and authentic. Christmas 
1930 he had covers on both “Life” and 
“Judge”; Christmas 1931 the cover on 
“Judge.” 

Just recently Campbell received a commis- 
sion to draw a full page of cartoons every week 
for the New York Sunday Mirror, a recogni- 
tion of his ability more effective than words 
can possibly be. 

“How long have you been drawing?” the 
editor asked the other day. 

“Since I was four years old,” he replied with 
a laugh. “I am twenty-six now.” 
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As a high school student he had won a 
nation-wide inter-scholastic competition for 
an Armistice Day cartoon. And in a Harmon 
exhibit his drawing “The Wake,” received su- 
perlative praise from critics. 

“IT would like to do a series of caricatures of 
the Negro in America,” he said in answer to a 
question as to his future. “It has never been 
done. Oh! yes, we have had exaggerated bur- 
lesques of the Negro—the minstrel tradition 
in art—you might say, but nothing authentic— 
nothing that captures the humor and pathos 
of Negro life—nothing.” 

His capacity for work is almost unbelievable. 
Once started on a series of “gags” and carica- 
tures, time has no meaning to him. All night, all 
day, he works, eating at infrequent intervals, 
until he is finished. 

“By the way,” I asked him on the occasion 
of his last visit, “how far does the color line 
actually proscribe the Negro artist?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “I really haven’t 
had much time to think about it.” 
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third Vocational Opportunity Cam- 

paign will be observed throughout the coun- 
try April 17 to 24. Initiated by the National 
Urban League, it is now featured by schools, 
fraternal associations, characte r-building 
agencies and groups of various types. It is a 
public venture worthy of all who are interested 
in improving the occupational status of Ne- 


groes. 

The general topic for consideration is 
“After the Depression—What?” As last 
year, the object is to bring about constructive 
consideration of the economic problems in- 
volved in the Negro’s work relations. This 
subject is of special concern to the Negro 
even though the remedies do not lie entirely 
within his power. There must first be an ap- 
preciation of the interplay of economics and 
religion, equal rights, education, and all other 
phases of Negro life. Second, there must be a 
recognition of how difficult the problem has 
grown year by year as all groups have been 
moving from the country to the city and par- 
ticularly during the last three years when un- 
employment has become an interracial prob- 
lem. Third, vocational possibilities should be 
studied in relation to the applicant’s fitness 
for given types of work. Generai information 
with respect to the trades must be translated 
in terms of the Negro’s uncomformable posi- 
tion in this country. Fourth, trends in in- 
dustry must be observed as a means of under- 
standing the losses and the gains among Negro 
workers. 


It is our purpose also to take the program 
before as many white groups as_ possible, 
whether or not they are particularly con- 
cerned with industry, in order to educate the 
public on the low occupational status of the 
Negro. The public pays the expense of public 
institutions in which are too many Negro men 
and women whose misdemeanors are directly 
traceable to unemployment or under-employ- 
ment. Philanthropists pay for too much edu- 


Campaigning for Job Consciousness — 
Chicago’s Unemployed 


By T. Hitt 


cation not to have more of it put to profitabk 
use. 


* * 


Of all large industrial cities, Chicago has 
had the hardest time keeping itself together. 
It still has as difficult a time paying its em- 
ployed as it has providing relief to its unem- 
ployed. The city administration, embarrassed 
by tax litigation, threatens to dismiss members 
of its police, fire, and educational departments. 
The relief forces have not had all the money 
needed, but they have adhered to standards 


and, different from some other communities, ff 


the colored citizens have confidence in those 
administering the fund. A number of Negro 
men and women have responsible administra- 
tive and case work positions—also an achieve 
ment not everywhere experienced. 


We are indebted to Fraser Lane, in charge 
of one of the relief centers, for valuable fig- 
ures on 1,100 men applying for aid. Picked at 
random from more than 3,000 cases these 
1,100 are believed to be typical of the entire 


group of registrants who are now well past B 


the 4,000 mark. The men are provided food, 
shelter, medicine, and clothing, but time is 
taken to learn their histories and to do as good 
a case work job as the limited staff will permit. 


Mr. Lane says it is not easy to ascertain 
the applicant’s trade, for he is quick to say he 
is a laborer, because as a laborer he is eligible 
for the type of work which predominates. How- 
ever, close questioning revealed sixty-six dif- 
ferent occupations, of which construction labor 
accounted for 278 and factory labor 156. 
There were 20 clerical workers, 21 chauffeurs, 
2 artists, 12 butchers, 24 decorators and 
painters, molders, machinists and watchmakers. 
The scholastic record makes an impressive 
plea for education, for one-half of the 1,100 
had not advanced beyond the eighth grade. 
Only 36 had had college, technical, or spe 
cialized training. 
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N Louis Untermeyer’s American Poetry: From 
the Beginning to Whitman, which is as indis- 
pensable as his Modern American Poetry, there 
are critical essays on Negro spirituals, blues, work- 
songs and “Negroid” melodies. They afford an in- 
stance of the truism that a poet can best get at the 
heart of poetry. It is Mr. Untermeyer’s considera- 
tion of the “Negroid’” melodies, however, with 
which the chronicler has immediate concern. Speak- 
ing of Stephen Foster, he says: “His Negro evoca- 
tions are less true to the plantation than to the 
proscenium. . . . We accept the songs with their 
mixture of pathos and bathos, uncritically, imme- 
diately.” 

Certain it is that the acceptance of the Foster 
melodies and their countless brood has been un- 
critical, immediate but longlasting, and wide. 
America, since Foster, has been set clamoring for 
idyllic content beneath Carolina skies, in the sleepy 
hills of Tennessee, where one may tuck oneself to 
sleep in his old Tucky home while the Mississippi 
—that lazy river—rolls on and Dandy Jim strums 
chords to Lucinda in the canebrake. Cleverly 
aware of the possibilities in the furore, a Jewish 
comedian evolved the supreme gesture: he corked 
his face, and sinking to one kee, extended his 
white-gloved hands and wailed variations of 
“Mammy” and “Sonny-Boy.” And America took 
him to her sentimental bosom. ‘Tin Pan Alley, 
most of whose dwellers had been no farther south 
than Perth Amboy, frantically sought rhymes for 
the southern states, cheered over the startling re- 
discovery of Albammy and Miami for their key 
word Mammy, and of Dinah for Carolina. 

We have had the epidemic with us for a long 
time, and are likely to have it always. It is stimu- 
lated, however, at certain economically advan- 
tageous periods. Sardonic observers noticed that 
a flood of songs about going back to Alabama ap- 
peared coincidentally with the cramming of north- 
bound jim-crow cars. The vogue of the spirituals 
stimulated the market. One of the most illuminat- 
ing contrasts between the genuine and the shoddy 
is furnished by Dear Old Southland, a jazzed up 
version plus a dash of Foster, of the spiritual Deep 
River. The first is an insincere, pitiful yearning 
for a Dixie Arcadia, written by a Negro who stays 
in London; the second is an expression of the real 
tragedy of Negro experience in a teal South. 

One of the most recent (though one should 
qualify ‘recent’ since yesterday’s hit on Tin Pan 


Weep Some More My Lady 


By Srertinc A. Brown 


Alley is as remote today as Yankee Doodle) con- 
tains these lines: 

When Poets write, they love to write 

About the Southland... . 

Whatever they write, whatever they say 

Is not exaggeration, 

It’s not imagination. 

If you want to see the moon in all its splendor, 

If you want to see the way the stars can shine, 

Spend an evenin’ in Caroline. 

The chronicler doubted whether bathos could go 
farther, until he picked up one of the latest effu- 
sions of George White’s Scandals which is ‘chisel- 
ing in’ on some of the earning power of Green 
Pastures. It departs slightly from the homesick- 
ness of its brothers and sisters, but compensates 
by a liberal dash of biological, ethnological, and 
teleological wisdom. This gem is called That’s 
Why Darkies Were Born. After such orthodox 
Dixie precepts as ‘Someone left the work to the 
colored man; what must be, must be, so accept 
your destiny’; it prattles on 

Someone had to pick the cotton 

Someone had to hoe the corn 

Someone had to slave and be able to sing 

That's why Darkies were born. 

‘Someone had to laugh at trouble, 

Someone had to be contented with any old thing, 

So sing! sing! ... 

That’s why Darkies were born.’ 

After this, what can be said? Better critics 
than the chronicler have inveighed against the im- 
becilities of the lyrics ground out in Tin Pan Alley. 
The appearance of the words in cold print, away 
from the seduction of saxophone and cornet, should 
be their downfall, but unfortunately isn’t. The 
fake Negro song, nearly as moronic as this last one, 
has robustly survived so long. What does the mob- 
mind care that it is bald-faced lying? The mob- 
mind wishes it, will have it so. One can do no 
more than register a horse-laugh at the obvious 
Americanism of setting up sham in place of un- 
pleasant truth, and at the Negro’s easy complais- 
ance in accepting a stereotype, and reaping his 
own shekels by perpetuating it. One can only turn 
the record over from Sleepy Time Down South and 
listen, for blessed relief from the languishing sweet- 
ness, to the ribald, fantastic Louis Armstrong 
blurt raucously: 

‘I'll be glad when you're dead, you rascal, you!” 
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Tue Curnaperry Tree. By Jessie Fauset. Stokes. $2. 


ANY Negroes, I imagine, are weary of the eager- 

ness with which white critics praise the folk songs 
of their race. However truly spirituals and blues may 
be said to form one of the richest heritages of art for 
contemporary America, they can scarcely be held the 
product of either a contemporary or a cultivated so- 
ciety. The writer who now attempts to duplicate them 
is only a romantic balladist, singing tepid echoes of 
what was once sincere and passionate, while his white 
contemporaries are absorbed in strenuous and conscious 
analysis of their own complex psychology. But the 
Negro artist who seeks instead to live in the present 
has too often leaped sensationally from primitivism to 
sophistication. He has lost the genuine though limited 
culture of the folk songs. But he has sometimes failed 
to realize that what he has substituted for it is less 
genuine and equally limited. When Carl Van Vechten’s 
Nigger Heaven was published, many Negroes were 
shocked at what they felt was a burlesque of Harlem 
life. Mr. Van Vechten was accused of presenting only 
those superficial aspects of Negro life that whites on 
an outing would look for when they discarded their 
good sense along with their prejudices. Yet to an 
impartial view, Mr. Van Vechten had merely stylized 
a little more consciously the same glamor of wine and 
women that has formed the substance of the usual 
novel by Negroes themselves. If they have seen where 
Mr. Van Vechten did not its tragic implications, they 
have chosen to strangle them in melodrama. 

Now the significance of Miss Fauset’s Chinaberry 
Tree is that it is one of the first novels (the first I 
happen to have read) that takes Negro life seriously. 
Miss Fauset has shown in it that the life of Negroes 
can be complex as well as merely passionate. Doubt- 
less she has been aided by choosing to treat not of 
Harlem Negroes but of a small New Jersey commun- 
ity less isolated from the contagion of white example. 
The setting, therefore, is no back drop to a burlesque 
show but an all pervasive though scarcely mentioned 
element of its action. Yet the ideal of respectability 
that dominates the book is more than an adoption of 
its stuffy Puritanic survival in the suburban life of 
bourgeois whites. For any race that suffers conscious- 
ly from surrounding prejudice, the attainment of re- 
spectability is the one sort of imitation that can erad- 
icate it. What to the white artist, who was, so to 
speak, born respectable and has grown with education 
unnecessarily deeper into its toils, is the stimulus of 
the Negro tradition is precisely that directness and 
intensity of instinctive expression which for the Ne- 
gro must be suspect and controlled since his immediate 
need is for the enrichment of the conscious and the 
intellectual. 

Miss Fauset’s Negro community has perhaps be- 
come too fervidly aware of this necessity for respecta- 
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bility. Her characters have acquired a veneratio for 
chastity which was certainly not caught from white 
Montclair but from Queen Victoria. In Red Brook the 
sins of the fathers descend in fact with some ad ition 
at least into the second generation. The merit of The 
Chinaberry Tree from a sociological view point is that 
this attitude, however cruel and insufficient, is without 
hypocrisy, and that the important characters trans. 
cend it. This difference in moral values, however far 
from modern it would be regarded for a white com- 
munity, enriches the theme of the novel. The fortun- 
ate lovers, though fairly nervous over the chastity of 
the two cousins, are more than gallant in ignoring the 
lack of it in the cousins’ parents. Their attitude and 
a similar one in two charming families of friends re- 
lieves what would otherwise be a disagreeably petty 
situation, one cousin, influenced by the dominating 
sentiment, priding herself upon a purity of descent 
lacking to the other until the shocking discovery that 
she too is illegitimate. This action takes on further 
color by being thrown into a society which, barring 
the ideal of respectability, has multiple interesting 
stratifications determined by wealth, education, pro- 
fession (though not strangely enough after the Harlem 
revelations, by degree of color), and which is much 
more conscious of its segments than a white community 
since they are all alike crowded within the pale. Mo- 
tivation in such a novel is as fertile’a source of inter- 
est as situation. The white reader finds The Chinaberry 
Tree interesting not only because it affords him a more 
authentic picture of Negro life than the Harlem nov- 
els, but because it reveals a greater consciousness of 
the problems of plot and characterization. 


The most serious weakness of the book is to be 
found in certain aspects of its action. One puts aside 
the occasional infelicities of diction in which clothes 
and table linen are described in the savory cliches of 
department store advertisements. It is more serious 
that the reader is given no explanation how in so gos- 
sipy a town Malory’s family could have lived for many 
years without people generally knowing of his unfor- 
tunate blood relationship to the girl he loves. His 
father’s affair with Melissa’s mother, though it took 
place in a distant city and could be known only by 
inference, is precisely the sort of event that in a small 
community becomes common knowledge to everybody 
except some of the persons most concerned. If the 
plot demands both ignorance of this and Malory’s 
periodic retirement into the gloom of his mother’s 
house, probability demands that the family locate it- 
self a little further away, within the week-end radius. 
This improbability becomes the more conspicuous _be- 
cause Miss Fauset willfully, appetizingly delays the 
revelation. And so when it does come, there is scarcely 
time to justify Melissa’s recochet into the patient arms 
of her former admirer. But the most dispensable part 
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of these slow final pages describes a trip to New York 
which is not simply relief from the relevation, but an 
opportunity seized for sketching the sights and es- 
pecially for recounting the first experience of race 
prejudice in the novel. The manner in which Miss 
Fauset treats the incident makes one wish that she 
sometime devote a whole rich tragic novel to the sub- 
ject. But it is irrelevant to the atmospere of so com- 
pletely colored and so placid a society as the Red 
Brook of the novel which Miss Fauset has appropri- 
ately ended beneath the familiar chinaberry tree, the 
symbol of true love and beauty and the security of 
home. 
EDWIN BERRY BURGUM. 

fue Necro Famiry 1x Cuicaco. E. Franklin Frazier. 
University of Chicago Press. $3.00 


HE material presented by Mr. Frazier in his an- 

alysis of the Negro Family in Chicago is startling 
in its vivid portrayal of conditions of disorganization 
and the community reaction to such conditions. In_ his 
note on the method followed in the study he states the 
hypothesis “That the disorganization and reorganization 
of Negro family life are part of the processes of selec- 
tion and segregation of those elements in the Negro 
population which have become emancipated from the 
traditional status of the masses.” Mr. Frazier has per- 
formed a much needed service in demonstrating the im- 
possibility of generalization about a group concerning 
which we hear little but generalization. 

The painstaking and exhaustive study on which the 
book is based makes it valuable for consideration by 
all people interested in the Negro family regardless 
of the angle of their interest. The spatial pattern 
used to break up the population studied into small units 
makes dramatic the process of the organization of the 
family as it is followed through the different Negro 
zones of settlement in Chicago. 

One striking fact repeatedly brought out is the isola- 
tion of the cultured group and, from the author's in- 
terpretation of the community reaction to the new- 
comer, it is apparent that this isolation is on the in- 
crease. The observer who constantly sees the cultured 
groups of both races growing apart as their normal 
contacts diminish wonders what will be the outcome. 
Mr. Frazier pictures the effect of migration upon the 
established cultured group in Chicago and it is hoped 
that, in the studies which are to be continued in other 
localities, further insight will be gained into the specific 
factors that are influencing the Negro family in dif- 
ferent cultural groups. 

Exhaustive as the study is there are phases of in- 
formation which one would like to have and which 
have not been included such as the influence of economic 
security and the relationship of the budget to family 
organization as the stable family emerges. This is im- 
plied in the references to fewer women employed but 
no picture is given of its intimate effect on family 
relationships. While the population in Chicago is a 
cross section of the Negro population of America it 
is still a cross section situated in large population 
centers and modified as are all other groups by the 
conditions existent in such centers. One hopes that 
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the studies which are being continued in cther localities 
will bring further insight as to the effect of traditional 
group habits and the factor of migration. 

LOUISA deB. FITZSIMONS. 


INFANTS OF THE Sprinc- Wallace Thurman. The 


Macaulay Company, $2.00. 


HE “infants of the spring” are a group of young 

people—Negro artists and would-be artists and a 
trio of white persons who have varied interests in 
Negroes. These gather for a stormy Bohemian interval 
in a lodging house in Harlem called Niggerati Manor 
and then go their way, not wholly unaffected by the 
canker of their experiences there. 

Unfortunately the orgiastic nature of much that goes 
on in Harlem has been dwelt on so often lately that 
a good part of Infants of the Spring simply leaves one 
with a helpless sensation of having had to eat again 
something one has already digested with ease several 
times before. Moreover, the lengthy speeches through- 
out the book are monotonous and boring. Mr. Thurman 
evidently wants more than anything else to demonstrate 
a thesis concerning the peculiar difficulties that con- 
front young Negro artists,—because they are young, be- 
cause they are Negroes, and because they desire to ex- 
press themselves. But it is difficult to ascertain just what 
particular thesis he had in mind. The subjects of his 
numerous declamations cover a wide range; economics, 
social work, art, philosophy, present-day sex morality 
and what-not, discussed now from the Negro, now 
from the Negro-white, now from the purely detached 
point of view. Besides the fact that this diffuseness 
of expressed ideas obscures good elements of charac- 
terization, satire, and dialogue, the ideas themselves are 
never brought to a single point of unity. They are 
left at loose ends, the implication being that they have 
not yet achieved complete harmony in the mind of 
the author. The endeavor to analyze and present the 
problems of the Negro artist is a worthy one. But the 
problems considered in this book do not seem as yet to 
have been thoroughly thought through by the writer 
himself, and so Infants of the Spring has that inevit- 
able underdone taste which flavors the bulk of literary 
output today. 

What should have been a creation of significance 
and colorful beauty is no more than a series of sensa- 
tionally exotic and sordid scenes whose only excuse for 
being is the occasional serious thought and genuine 
feeling, badly arranged, however, which intersperse 
them. For it is not enough to face and attempt to por- 
tray stark truth and bitter reality. It is necessary to 
pass beyond to an affirmed whole-view of them and 
build upon the strength of that. Only from such inner 
freedom and power can anything worth-while arise. 

LOIS TAYLOR. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FOLK THEMES 


Fo.x-Say, A Regional Miscellany, 1931, edited by B. A. 
Botkin, University of Oklahoma Press. $3.00. 


HE third volume of this annual collectanea approxim- 
ates the form toward which Mr. Botkin has been work- 
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ing for several years. Folk-Say is to serve, apparently, 
as a laboratory for the creation of an American litera- 
ture, based upon a more authentic knowledge of the life 
of the folk than has been characteristic of our “local 
color” or regionalism. The 
degree of success attending this effort will depend, 
as Mr. Botkin has recognized from the  begin- 
ning, not simply upon the use of new and intimate folk- 
materials, but essentially upon the artistic skill and 
power of the writers who are attracted to folk-subjects. 
“Art,” as Howard Mumford Jones said, with reference 
to the first volume of Folk-Say, “is not necessarily im- 
proved by being folk material.” 

In this third volume, Mr. Botkin has concentrated 
upon the works of those writers who have shown most 
promise in the first two volumes, and has included also 
a few shorter contributions by such well-known writers 
as Witter Bynner, James Stephens, and John Gould 
Fletcher. In the effort to span the gap between record- 
ing folk-stuff, and clothing it with literary form, how- 
ever, most of the contributors fall quite short, as is 
inevitable. Judged even as laboratory work, about half 
the volume is not beyond the achievement of college 
students in composition; considered as a source-book 
for folk-materials, moreover, a large number of the 
contributors are limited to “tall-tales” of a conventional 
nature, and to somewhat thin “local color.’ As Mr. 
Botkin said in the preface to the second volume, such 
writers must “rediscover humanity” among the folk. 


“landscape” school of 


There are numerous exceptions to this criticism, how- 
ever,—in the work of Daniel M. Garrison in Oilfield 
Idyls, Ruth Bass in Ole Miss’, Harlan Fletcher in 
Raccoon John, Philip Stevenson in At the Crossroads, 
Vance Randolph in Witches and Witch-Masters, Chap- 
man J. Milling in A Passel Uh Snakes, Anne McClure 
in County Seat, and Sterling A. Brown in Lonesome 
Valley. 

Of the pictures of poor whites, Fletcher's Raccoon 
John, Randolph’s Witches and Witch-Masters, and Gar- 
rison’s Oilfield Idyls are best done, and ought to be 
read by Negro writers who deal with folk-materials,— 
as well as by all those who believe Negro life “peculiar” 
in any way. When compared with the Negro pieces, 
however, even these works, much as they surpass the 
extremely lifeless pictures of the Western folk, which 
occupy the latter half of the volume, are obviously 
inferior. Ole Miss’, by Ruth Bass, a story of a black 
woman in an in-bred mulatto community on the Mis- 
sissippi, and Lonesome Road, a group of poems on 
Negro folk-themes, by Sterling Brown, owe their super- 
iority, it is true, as much to the artistry of the writers, 
as to the authentic humanity of their material. 

Sterling Brown’s group of poems is distinguished from 
most of his previously published work by a definitely 
ironic mood. He deals here with a side of Negro ex- 
perience quite different from that recreated in Memphis 
Blues, When de Saints Go Ma’chin’ Home, or Sister 
Lou. It is the experience of Southern Road, and of 
King Cotton: 

“Ef flood don’t git us 

It’s de damn bo’ weevil, 

Crap grass in de drought, 

Or somp’n else evil.” 
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Or of the Tornado Blues: 


“Dey got some ofays, but dey mostly 
got de Jews an’ us, 

Got some ofays, but mostly got de 
Jews an’ us, 

Many po’ boy’s castle done 
settled to a heap uh dus’.” 


Like his Market Street Woman, these people mu-t: 


“— — laugh when it’s freezin’ an’ sin) 
when de flies crawl thick, 
Laugh when it’s freezin’, yodel when de 
flies crawl thick, 
Keep up her spirits till her po’ gal’s 
heart turns sick.” 


These poems are motivated by a desire to interpret 
the humanity of a people whose laughter, and strength, 
and close-hid bitterness are almost as unknown to their 
own writers, as to those of other races, who have con- 
ventionalized the black minstrel, the black slave, and 
the black savage. Brown, like the writers whom Mr 
Botkin hopes to encourage, is driven by a need to 


“Git down to de livin’ what a man 
Can understand.” 

The reviewer doubts whether such a writer can be 

made by a laboratory, or by a “movement.” As Brown 


has felt in Lonesome Valley: 


“If man’s life goes 
Beyond the bone, 
Man must go lonely 
And alone, 
Unhelped, unhindered, 
On his own.” ... 


PROPHESYING THE FUTURE 


Wut America Become Carnoric? John F. Moore. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 
R. MOORE has written a very readable book, 


telling us not to worry too much about what the 
Catholic Church is going to do in this country. | 
think that people like prophecies, though they do not 
trust them quite as much as they did a couple of years 
ago; and the Catholic Church is always a_ favorite 
matter about which to speculate. 

The writer has collected a great many interesting 
facts and quotations. He takes pains to give his 
authorities. He is anxious to be correct. But oc- 
casionally he slips into statements that are not quite 
accurate; as for instance his remarks on page 119 
about marriage dispensations; or about the reasons 
for differences in church attendance; or (page 135) 
concerning the results of the Catholic attitude on 
prohibition. Sometimes one is not quite sure what he 
means, as when he says (page 238) that “the equip- 
ment of the Roman Church is today under a_ process 
of expensive elaboration.” Is this true, if we mean by 
expense a reasonable proportion between the amount 
of money that is expended and the undertaking that 
it is supposed to pay for? The Catholic Board for 
Colored Missions, for instance, provides for the ex- 
pense of ninety schools and 264 teachers by an average 
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expenditure of $70,000 per annum. Surely this is not 
“elaborate.” Catholic educational and mission work is 
ysually financed very economically. He finds it “re- 
markable” (page 89) that “the Church which enforces 
celibacy on the clergy should be the Church which 
more firmly than any other opposes birth control 
among the laity.” There is nothing remarkable, how- 
ever, in this. Both the Church's attitude on birth 
control and her teaching on marriage and virginity 
are based on her teaching as to the true purpose of 
marriage. If by “birth control” Mr. Moore means, as 
is commonly understeod, contraception, Catholic teach- 
ing considers it wrong for all people, not only for “the 
laity.” If he simply means voluntary restraint, the 
Church does not confine that to any one class. 


Catholic Negroes will welcome Mr. Moore's quoting 

so many witnesses as to the discriminations that 
Catholic Negroes in this country suffer, even from 
some of their coreligionists. For such discriminations 
there can be neither excuse nor apology. The two 
chapters on “The Negro Catholic” and “The Color 
Bar” should be widely read. They call attention to 
the practical difficulties young Catholic Negroes have 
in getting a Catholic higher education. Also to the 
“amazing fact that in the United States there are only 
three or four Negro Catholic priests.” Mr. Moore 
took such pains to give an accurate summary of the 
facts about Catholic Negroes and missions in_ this 
country that he would have been helped by making use 
of the main statistical authority in this connection— 
the book of Father Gillard: “The Catholic Church and 
the American Negro.” This would have kept him from 
giving so much space to the erroneous news-releases 
that appeared around 1929 as to Catholic Negro popu- 
lation. If he were to have a talk with Father Eckert 
in person, he would learn that in spite of all his “hand- 
shakes” neither Father Eckert nor other Catholic 
priests make any attempt to conceal from prospective 
converts what they may have to experience from the 
narrow-minded. And there is no deep-laid scheme, as 
Mr. Moore seems to think there is in the efforts 
made by Catholics to convert their fellow-citizens. 
They naturally enough long to have other enjoy 
the spiritual blessings they themselves have found. 
He will learn, too, that the color bar is being 
denounced more and more as uncatholic and unchristian 
by those in the highest authority in the Church. 


Mr. Moore says that the Catholic Church “can- 
not make America Catholic without making Catholic- 
ism American.” If he means that the Church 
should be at home in this councry, aud in harmony 
with our best traditions and institutions, the Catho- 
lie Church is and always has been thoroughly “Ameri- 
can.” But if the Church in this country were no 
longer part of the world-wide, universal Church, Ameri- 
can Negroes would not have the same confidence in 
it—they now know that the real Catholic interracial 
policy will be sure to win out in the long run. Though 
I cannot say that Mr. Moore has given us a complete 
picture, I think his book may do good. Anyhow, it 
will let the Ku Kluxers sleep at night. 


Extmo M. Awnperson. 
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THE URBAN LEAGUE 
(Continued from Page 75) 
League’s programs, designed to improve tech- 
nique and to disseminate helpful ideas in the 
development of local branches of the League. 

The Department’s study on “Work and Law 
Observance among Negroes” in Volume V. of 
the report of the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement appeared in pub- 
lished form during the year. 

Mr. Reid, in addition to his activities in New 
Jersey, spoke at twenty-six public gatherings 
on subjects requiring the use of materials ga- 
thered by his Department. 

Opportunity Magazine 

Opportunity Magazine of which Elmer An- 
derson Carter is the editor, is now in its tenth 
year of publication. Of its functions there is 
no need to comment. 


Miscellaneous > / 


The New York City Adult Education ex- 
periment among colored people fostered by the 
New York Public Library came about as a re- 
sult of an appeal by the Urban League to the 
American Adult Education Association and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for funds 
to establish four experimental centers in adult 
education for colored people. The Executive 
Secretary of the National Urban League was 
made Chairman of the New York City experi- 
ment which was granted $9,000 for the year 
1932. It has a staff of four paid workers. 

The Harlem Boy Scout movement which has 
developed into the largest Boy Scout center in 
the world for Negroes was established at the re- 
quest of the Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League. 

While it has been a little more difficult in 
1931 for obvious reasons to raise funds, the 
fact that we have been able to pay our neces- 
sary expenses and to close the year without 
embarrassment is an earnest of the increasing 
faith and confidence on the part of the public 
in the efforts we are making. 

The total income of the National Urban 
League last year was $78,250.96 and its ex- 
penditures were $74,856.63 exclusive of the 
$10,000 gift of Mrs. George W. Seligman, 
which was placed in the permanent George W. 
Seligman Fund. The total expenditures of the 
Urban League movement in 1931 totaled 
$506,700. From all indications it appears that 

1932 will be a full year of activity for the 
League as demands for service are already sur- 
passing previous claims on the time of the staff 
and the public seems to be alive to the import 
and the value of the organization’s program. 
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The Color Line 

Apropos of the action of the Delta Sigma Rho, na- 
tional debating fraternity, in defeating an amendment 
to the constitution which would permit Negroes to 
become members, The University of Wisconsin Daily 
Cardinal says editorially: 

“Delta Sigma Rho can no longer be regarded as 
an honorary public speaking fraternity. Its retention 
of the clause excluding Negroes is a manifestation of 
an intelligence befogged to such a degree by base and 
primitive prejudice that intelligence seems to be no 
prerequisite for membership. . . . Delta Sigma Rho can 
now be known as the honorary windbag fraternity.” 

The proposed amendment was offered at the conven- 
tion last June after G. James Fleming, Negro student 
of the University of Wisconsin, a brilliant speaker, had 
been denied membership. 


* * * 


Housing 

Mr. Alfred K. Stern was elected president of the 
Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartment Corporation at 
the annual meeting in January. The Board of Direc- 
tors announced a sharp reduction in rents to meet the 
unemployment conditions which prevail. 

The Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartments were 
erected by the late Julius Rosenwald in an effort to 
solve the housing problem of Negroes in Chicago. 


* * 


Sports 

Robert J. Nelson of Reading, Pennsylvania, was 
named by Governor Gifford Pinchot to the State 
Athletic Commission of Pennsylvania. The post carries 
a salary of $5,000 per year. 


* * 


Education 

Of the three hundred ninety-five graduates in the 
January 1932 class of Hunter College, New York City, 
nine were Negroes: 

Lula Burton, 59 Decatur St., Brooklyn; Active mem- 
ber of English Club, Bulletin Staff, and Sigma Tau 
Delta (Honorary English Fraternity). 

Carmen Jones, 137 W. 120th St., New York City, 
Physiology Major. 

Phoebe F. Johnson, 226 W. 136th St., New York City, 
French Major. 

Mrs. Ethelese Linder Anderson, 366 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., History Major. 

Marie Martin, 251 E. 207th St., New York City, 
History Major. 

Elsie Mascoll, 51 Irving 
Member of Lamda Sigma 
Major. 


Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Rho fraternity, History 
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Hilda Straker, 1 St. 
City, Biology and Chemistry. 

Evelyn A. Taylor, 38 W. 139th St., New York City, 
Biology Major. 

Eliza Winters, 309 W. 138th St.. New York City 
Music Major, Choral Club, Orchestra, Pianist. 


Nicholas Terrace, New York 


* * 


Banks 

The Dunbar National Bank of New York City re. 
ports that during the year 1931 there was recorded 4 
gain of 25 per cent in savings accounts and that 1,00 
new thrift depositors were added during the year. The 
Dunbar Bank was founded by John D. Rockefeller, Jr 


Negro banks can be said on the whole to have so far 
weathered the storm of economic depression as well as 
other banks of similar size and resources. Of especial 
note is the Douglass National Bank of Chicago founded 
by Anthony Overton, the Mechanics and Farmers Bank 
of Durham, North Carolina, founded by C. C. Spauld 
ing, the Citizens and Southern Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia which was founded by R. R 
Wright, and St. Lukes Penny Savings Bank, Ricb- 
mond, Va., Maggie Walker, president and founder. 


The Press 

Alexander L. Jackson, president of the Provident 
Hospital and Training School, was recently chosen as 
one of the guest editorial writers of the Chicago Daily 
These special editorial writers were selected 


News. 
leaders in various phases of human endeavor in Chicago 
Mr. Jackson is a graduate of Harvard in the class of 
1914 and was a famous athlete and class orator. His 
action in donating half of his yearly salary of $12,00 
in order to prevent a reduction in the wage scale of 
the lower paid employees of Provident Hospital has 
been widely commended by civic leaders in Chicago. 


Music 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Eugene Ormandy, conductor, was heard in 
concert at Tuskegee Institute. Hazel Harrison, dis- 
tinguished pianist, was the guest soloist. 


i 


Roland Hayes was enthusiastically received at his 
only New York appearance this year at the Town Hall. 


* * 


Paul Robeson returns to New York in March for two 
concerts at the Town Hall after an extensive tour in 
the West. 
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Drama 


DWIN KRUSE ANDERSON has been connected 

with the Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan-Rose Valley, 
Pennsylvania, for three years. He recently gave a fine 
performance in the title role of “Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion.” 

Many distinguished actors and directors have re- 
ceived inspiration under Jasper Deeter at the Hedge- 
row Theatre. They include Ann Harding, Rose Me- 
Clendon, Arthur Rich, Peggy Lofton and others. 
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Urban League 


At a meeting of the Executive Board of the St. Louis 
Urban League, John Clark, executive secretary, the 
Right Reverend William Scarlett, Bishop Coadjutor 
of the Diocese of Missouri, was elected president of 
the Board. Bishop Scarlett, an eminent prelate of the 
Episcopal church, is a graduate of Harvard University 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
He is a member of the Social Justice Commission 


and the 
Mass. 


Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, LL. D. 


Among the notable events of the season in New York 
was the production of Zora Neale Hurston’s “Great 
Day,” a moving panorama of the Negro at work and 


at play as seen through the folk songs of the South. 


A brilliant audience witnessed the premiere at the John 
Golden Theatre. Miss Hurston, who is an authority on 
the folk lore and folk songs of the Negro, collected 
the material and arranged it, besides directing the 
production with rare skill. 


of St. Louis and has rendered valuable service to his 


church and city. 
* * * 


The St. Louis Urban League presented “Black Ma- 
jesty,” a play based on John Vandercook’s famous 
novel of the Haitian ruler Jean Christophe at the 
Odeon Theatre. The production was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Ethel Bowles and met with tremendous 


success. 
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| BUY IT FOR LESS 


149th Street 
and 8th Avenue 


DUNBAR PHARMACY 4 “ 


New York City 


Telephone Orders Immediately 
Delivered ANYWHERE 
Phone AUdubon 3-5052—70%5 


Plumbing and Heating 


Shop: 41 East 131st Street 


LICENSED 
New York City 
Office Phone: Til. 5—~ 


C. D. KING 


BROKER AND AGENT 


Real Estate, Insurance, 
Mortgage Loans 


143 W. 138th St. 
New York City 


Phone: 
BRadburst 2—3517 


French Doors 
A Specialty 


, Jobbing and Alterations | 


Carpenter and Cabinet Maker 
Radiator Covers and 


Furniture made over in 134 W. 143d St. | 


MODERNISTIC STYLE Apt. 19, New York City 
PRICES REASONABLE Tel. BRadhurst 2-4977 


BINDERS 


EDIT — PUBLICATIONS, CATALOGUES j 
ION and PAMPHLETS 
Cloth and Leather Bindings | 


ART BINDERY & SAMPLE CARD CO., Inc., 52 E. 19th St., N. Y. C. Abaca | 


SMYTHE, SINGER SEWING 
GOLD AND INK STAMPING 
CASE MAKING 
Square and Round Corners 
ALL KINDS OF GUMMING 


Individual Instruction Willson F. Jackson 


JACKSON’S AUTO SCHOOL 


2460 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
At 143rd St., Room 42 EDgecombe 4—6658 


OUR MODEL FUNERAL HOME 
enables us to render unexcelled service to all. 


MAMIE L. ANDERSON-PRATT 


FUNERAL DIREOTOR and EMBALMER 
239 West 13Iist Street New York City 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 
EDGAR N. PARKS, Assistant Funeral Director 
Telephone BRadhurst 2-5633 


Phone Tillinghast 5—#465 


ESTATE OF J. WESLEY LANE, Inc. 


MARY LANE, President Established 1910 

Funeral Director and Embalmer, Prompt and 

Sympathetic Service, Night and Day, Lady Attendant, 
Modern Rates, Funeral Parlor and Chapel Free. 


Howard D. McGill, Mgr. 32,%233"4,8 


New Yerk City 


JAMES L. ALLEN 
PORTRAITS by PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CITY 
All Sittings by Appointment 
Telephone MOnument 2-4673 


E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Associate American Guild of Organists 
Graduate Institute of Musical Art 


Correspondence Courses 


—in— 
Advanced Harmony Elementary Harmony 
Advanced Counterpoint Elementary Counterpoint 
RESULTS GUARANTBRED 
Music and Manuscripts Transposed 
Melodies Harmonized 
Write for Information 
Studios: 
206 West 138th Street New York City 
Telephone: EDgecombe 4-688 
(Endorsed by Dr. Percy Geotschius, 
Institute of Musical Art) 


Notary Public BRadhurst 2-0675 


U. 8. Pension Claim Agent 
J. M. GREEN 
BAIL BONDS 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


168 West 136th Street New York City | 


HULDAH KRAFT GENTRY 


(Organist — Accompanist) 


Teacher of 
PIANO EAR TRAINING 
THEORY SINGING 
FRANCES GENTRY RECKLING 
Teacher 


PIANOFORTE—HARMON Y—SOLFEGGIO 
Apt. 1-J—211 West 149th Street, N. Y¥. C. 
Telephone AUdubon 3-1481 


AUGUSTINE A. AUSTIN 


President Antillean Holding Co., Inc. 


Real Estate and 
Insurance Broker 


167 West 145th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. 4—3937-3938 


REGISTER YOUR 31 
TRADE-MARK ey 
REG. PATENT ATTORNEY PROF. ENGINEER 
What is your invention? No charge for consultation 
Send me a simple sketch or model for 
CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE 


YATENT o 
YOUR IDEAS 234 BROADWA £ IT 
NEW YORK NOW 
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